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The present day manifestation of the Russian ideology of dom- 
ination has several sources which will be described here briefly. 


1. The Concept of the Oriental Prince of Byzantine Origin 


The Russians’ first impulse to develop a state autocracy comes 
from Byzantium because the political structure which was formed 
in Moscow took on the characteristics from the Eastern Roman state 
that lived by the maxim “Law is what pleases the prince.” 

This means that the model for the origin of the Muscovite state 
was an absolute monarchy based on the principle established by 
Justinian I (484-565) “Regis voluntas suprema lex” (The King’s 
will is the supreme law), and which accorded to the prince the title 
of “Majesty”. From this arose, as if by itself, the phenomenon known 
as “caesato-papism”, since the emperor was “Dominus et Deus” (rul- 
er and god) simultaneously. This resulted in what we call “Byzanti- 
nism”, meaning the supremacy of the ruler who demands absolute 
submission from his subjects. 

A connection of state and church developed from these elements, 
in the political as well as in the ecclesiastical field, combining both 
in an institution in which the church became the servant of an ab- 
solute emperor, a political tool of imperial power. In this way the 
despotic system developed in the Byzantine empire as a continuation 
of the ancient heathen view of empire. 

This concept of autocracy moved from Byzantium over the 
Black Sea and then up the Dniepr River to Kiev and later to Moscow. 
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Ivan III, who reigned in the Kremlin (1462-1505) married the Greek 
princess Zoe Sophia, a niece of the last emperor of Byzantium. Anti- 
cipating future greatness, he called himself “Supreme Ruler of all 
Russian lands” and adopted the title “Czar” which, after all, is 
nothing but a derivation from “Caesar”. Accordingly, he incorpo- 
rated the Byzantine double eagle into his coat of arms, thereby giving 
Moscow the external characteristics of an Eastern Roman state. 

Thus the cornerstone of a powerful empire with its center in 
Moscow was laid in the East European plains. 

These elements together resulted in the unconditional surrender 
of all spiritual power to the secular ruler. This meant that the sub- 
ject had no rights at all against the capriciousness of the “gossudar” 
Cemperor). In the czar’s empire all gates were open to police arbit- 
rariness. It is therefore no coincidence that since Peter I (born 1672; 
1689-1725) six out of ten male successors to the throne were 
murdered. 


2. The Tartar inheritance (The “Tatarshchina”) 


The Byzantines were followed by the onslaught of the Tartars 
from the East, which decisively influenced the Russians. 

Led by their khans, the Tartars had roamed the wide spaces of 
Middle Asia since time immemorial. During the second half of the 
twelfth century these hordes, who called themselves “Mongols”, 
meaning the “brave ones’, advanced westward from the headwaters 
of the river Amur. Their victims considered this “Golden Horde” 
to be “monsters from hell” and damned them as “the Lord’s scourge” 
for their brazen lack of regard for human life. 

Their best known and most feared leader was Temuchin, called 
Genghis Khan (1155-1227). By around 1200, he reigned over a 
tremendous realm, extending from the Yellow Sea to the Black Sea. 
In 1223, having decisively beaten the Russian dukes at Kalka, in 
Southern Russia, he retreated eastward in order to strengthen his 
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power in China. Thus an illiterate had created an empire which he 
wanted to keep under Mongolian rule forever. 

After his death, the riders of his Horde came westward again, 
devastating Kiev in 1240 and advancing on Vienna, only to be 
stopped at Liegnitz. Then they settled in the steppes of Southern 
Russia, and from there kept the North Russian dukes in their iron 
grip until the sixteenth century. 

They even took Moscow itself. This was not difficult since all 
they had to do in order to enter the city was to set fire to the wooden 
fortifications. In order to avoid similar disasters, Ivan II (born 1440; 
1462-4505) gave orders to protect his capital with a stone wall. There 
were, however, no suitable stones in Muscovy. They had to be drag- 
ged in from other lands and built into wall by imported artisans. 
During 1490 one Pietro Antonio Solari from Corona excelled in this 
work. 

Still, the Tatarshchina was a bad period afterwards too: the 
victims had to pay heavy tributes in gold. If the Khan invited a 
Russian duke to visit him for that purpose, he had to show up 
without delay. Such an “invitation” was so dangerous that the Rus- 
sian used to write his last will as if he wete going to die which was 
all too often the case. 

Thus it is not suprising that the vanquished Russians quickly 
adapted to the foreign savages. Even today the Russian language still 
contains many Tartar expressions, particularly among numerous 
curses and insults. Many Russians, afraid of the oppressors, adopted 
Tartar dress, even names, as reflected to this day by names such as 
Turgenev, Godunov, Glinski and many others. 

The worst, however, was the fact that many Northern Russian 
dukes, from the Grand Duke of Moscow on down, not only imitated 
the foreign tyrants but even strove to outdo them as, for example, 
Ivan IV (born 1530; 1533-1584) who was therefore called “the Ter- 
rible” by his own people. It is not surprising, then, that his subjects 
talked of a true “Tatarshchina”, of a vulgarization of the Russian 
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soul, cursing their Russian princes for becoming like the “khans”. 
This curse resounded through the centuries. Peter I (“the Great’’) 
comes to mind, “great” also in personally decapitating the Streltsi 
(Riflemen) who in 1698 had risen against his despotism. 

This cruelty also poisoned the hearts of the common people to 
such an extent that French visitors even then summed up their 
studies of the Russian soul by saying: ‘“‘Grattez le russe et vous trouvez 
un tatare”. (Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar’). 

A Muscovite proverb advises, “Beat your wife and she will be 
like gold”. Thus we understand why the sensitive J.S. Turgenev 
(1818-1883) spent most of his life in Baden-Baden or in Paris where 
he died. In his “Diaries of a Hunter” the hunter with bitter irony 
advises his son: 

What kind of son are you? 

Why don’t you beat your wife again and again? 
You cannot be the master of your own house 

If you lock stick and whip in your closet. 

If you beat your dear wife good and proper, 
She will love you even more. 


38- Moscow—the Third and Final Rome 


As we examine the succession of centuries in a disarray of the 
Russian history, we find, in the sixteenth century, a religious mes- 
sianism which excited the Russian soul and at the same time stim- 
ulated the princes’ impulse to expand. Out of the mystical depths 
of the orthodox monasteries arose, again and again, the impulse 
to go forth and redeem people and even all humanity. 

For a long time this monastic relation with God had been 
waiting for a rallying cry to call orthodox Russians to act on the 
history of the Savior. The monk Philotheos provided the slogan in 
1523, in a monastery in Pskov. From his monastic solitude he directed 
a message to the Grand Duke of Moscow in which he repeatedly re- 
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ferred to Moscow as the “Third Rome’, on whom the duty of re- 
deeming humanity had fallen after the Turkish conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. 

In his conception there are three versions of Rome: the first was 
the Rome of the apostles Peter and Paul. The Russians had known 
it as a central point of the faith in the ninth century, through the 
saints Cyril and Methodius. But when this Rome perished under the 
onslaught of the heathen from the North, the source of true re- 
demption moved to Byzantium. Then, when the Eastern Roman 
Empire fell to the Turks in 1453, the czarist empite became the sole 
guardian and Moscow the unique and redeeming confessor of the 
true faith. According to Russian number mysticism, which always 
ascribed great significance to the figure three, Moscow had ascended 
to the honor of the “third”, meaning the “last”, Rome. 

The consequences of this number mysticism which Philotheos 
announced to the Gossudar in the Kremlin were significant. By 
maintaining that two Romes had fallen but that the third would last 
forever, a simple monk had included Moscow in the general flow 
of world events,, even political ones. Since he was convinced that 
this “third” Rome would also be the last one, it was for him the 
final aim of human history. Thus the idea of the redemption of 
humanity through the “Gesta Dei per Russos’” (God’s work through 
the Russians”) was born. 

And so a simple monk in a modest cell of a solitary monastery 
showed the way to a powerful Orthodoxy which carried his people 
to the culmination of a true messianism. For more than half a mil- 
lenium this tenet of salvation has led the Russians, from the Sobor 
of the Kremlin, to claim worldwide salvation and domination. 


4. Western Royal Absolutism 


The above-mentioned systems of domination which nourished 
Moscow spiritually and politically, had come from the “East”. One 
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might think that this was the sole creation of Russian imperialism 
and messianism. This, however, is not so. In later times Western 
“absolutism” was added. 

Such a regime is a monatchy in which all power emanates from 
the person of the ruler, thereby concentrating in him the full impetus 
of the power of the state, the full “plenitudo potestatis” (fullness 
of power). This total power epitomizes the centralized state, uni- 
fied in more recent times, 

This absolutism has its origins in the sixteenth century, prima- 
rily in the Romance countries where it found its clearest expression 
in the motto of Louis XIV (born 1638; 1643-1715) “L’etat c’est moi”. 
(1 am the state). 

In its beginnings, the absolutism was surrounded by a sacred 
auta, which was soon replaced by worldly power, as embodied by 
Machiavelli (1469-1527). 


Peter I (born 1672; 1689-1725) 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century absolutism in this 
form reached Russia, where Peter I had ascended to power. About 
1718 the concepts of “autocrat” and “authority” appeared in the 
Russian language; this moved the ruler in 1721 to take the title of 
“emperor” and to call his Muscovy the “Russian empire”. 

In the West the concept of absolutism did not mean that the 
ordinary citizen had no rights, but under Peter I the Eastern version 
of absolutism took on a more and more despotic character which 
frequently was nothing more than completely arbitrary rule, domi- 
nated by Asiatic tyranny. Thus he confined his wife to a monastery 
and went to live with the daughter of a German wine merchant. 
He had his own son Alexei sentenced to death, allegedly because of 
treason. This so affected the son that he died in 1718, before the 
judgment was even executed. 

Peter showed the same disregard for the Church. After the death 
of Patriarch Adrian in 1721, he imitated the “caesaro-papism” of 
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the Byzantines and did not appoint a successor but took over that 
position himself. Thus he forced the Church into total dependence 
upon himself and his state. 

Through this re-direction of religious forces into political chan- 
nels, the year 1721 became a decisive milestone on the way to nation- 
al messianism; beginning with this event, the Czar’s will became 
“divine revelation”, and obedience was the subjects’ highest moral 
duty. Thus throne and altar in Russia were inseperably joined. 

From this time on, whatever the Gossudar did as an example, 
became a subject’s duty. This was exemplified in the person of the 
statesman K.P. Pobedonostsev (1827-1907). As an ardent mission- 
ary of Russia’s greatness and renown, he saw Russia’s strength in the 
absolute linkage of autocracy and orthodoxy. Therefore he perse- 
cuted all non-Russians and their religions within Russia’s borders, 
since to him not being a Russian and not being an orthodox was an 
abomination, even a sin. 

The Baltic people—Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians—together 
with the Finns, had to suffer in a particularly cruel way. In the fate- 
ful year of 1721 Peter had involved them in a war in order to 
expand westward from the Balticum. Peter considered moving 
his new imperial capital closer to the West, even beyond Russian 
borders. He even entrusted the construction work to a foreigner, 
Domenico Trezzini from Astano (1670-1734); finally, the new capi- 
tal was not mamed after a river, like the old one, but after him—St. 
Petersburg. 

Peter’s caesaro-papism did not, however, remain completely un- 
opposed. Only one century later the historian Aksakov (1817-1860) 
was able to voice the following criticism: 

“Our church seems to be some kind of huge bureau in which 
the task of tending the flock of Christ is combined with all the 
customs of German bureaucracy. Since ecclesiastical government is 
organized like a department of Western administration, and func- 
tionaries of the church ate treated like servants of the state, the 
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church herself becomes a department of the worldly power. Ortho- 
doxy is based not so much upon support by the Holy Spirit as on 
the code of imperial law. Therefore the church is nothing more than 
a part of an empire of this world and thus she becomes unfaithful 
to her mission.” 

F, Dostojevski (1821-1881) later expressed similar thoughts: 
“Since Peter the Great, the Russian church exists in a state of 
paralysis,” 

Many other observers were not favorably inclined toward Peter. 
Marx (1818-1883) was among them, accusing Peter of “Mongolian 
slavery”. Peter, he said, perfectly mastered the art of slavery. K. A. 
Wittvogel, a contemporary historian, adds: “It was Peter the Great 
who combined the political trade of Mongolian slaves with the proud 
energy of the Mongolian region; Genghis Khan, in his testament, 
bequested him his conquest.” It is not necessary to show here why 
such opinions are not permitted in the Soviet Union even today. 


Catherine II (born 1729; 1762-1796) 

A similar course was steered by Catherine II, a German from 
Stettin. After her marriage in 1745 to Peter II of the German city 
of Kiel, she converted to orthodoxy in order to be totally Russian. 
Intensifying her activities in this direction, she exercised autocracy 
with unfeminine harshness. In 1762, when her husband was murdered 
with her knowledge, she exhibited that trait by marrying the mur- 
derer’s brother. In her unrestrained amorousness, however, she was 
not satisfied with him, but also had to use her adjutants. 

Only one of her lovers, Stanislav II, August Poniatowski (born 
1732; 1764-1798) could boast of being compensated richly for in 
1764 she made him King of Poland. But what a price she exacted! 
She did this only in order to be able to perform the division of 
Poland after which, in 1795, she dropped this paramour too. 

Continuing in the bloody footsteps of Peter, Catherine in her 
foreign policy aimed at further conquests. Since Peter had pushed 
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toward Middle Europe in the North, she now had the ambition to 
do the same in the South. For this purpose she fought two wars 
against the Turks. She, that is, her lover Potemkin (1739-1791) was 
able to secure for Russia the coast of Crimea as well as the sea of 
Asov, but she did not succeed in converting Istanbul back into a 
Constantinople. This meant that she had named one of her grand- 
sons, Constantin, for nothing; it had been her idea to restore the 
Eastern Roman empire and then let the grandson reign on the Bos- 
porus in her name; Potemkin would have been permitted to reign 
as sovereign of Dacia. 

When she conducted this “Southern Operation”, she simulta- 
neously forced a westward advance on the middle front, doing this 
mainly through her action against Poland. She promoted hectically 
the three divisions of Poland (1772, 1793, and 1795) thereby re- 
moving that country from the map of Europe. 

Even this success, however, did not at all soften her urge towards 
expansion to the West which she nourished both with her heart 
as well as with her sword. Shortly before her death she confided: 
“If I could govern for another two centuries, the Russian sceptre 
would rule at the Atlantic.” But even so, this formerly German 
princess could have been satisfied with her Russian conquest, because 
the size of her realm, acquired through marriage, had increased 
from 13 million square kilometers under Peter I to almost 15 million. 


5. The “Holy Alliance” (1815) 


After the death of Catherine II in 1796, her son Paul I succeeded 
her. He was eager to suppress every political innovation coming from 
the West, to the extent that even “liberal” concepts such a “citizen” 
and “society” were stricken from the court dictionary. Since there 
were doubts about his sanity, he was murdered in 1801 and was 
followed on the throne by Catherine’s favorite grandson Alexander 
I (born 1777; 1801-1825 ). 
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Alexander had been educated in the spirit of enlightenment by 
the Swiss Laharpe (1754-1838) but in spite of this progressive edu- 
cation Alexander would introduce reforms only with great difficulty. 
These reforms often contained breathtaking ideas, as when, in typi- 
cal Russian ebullition, he dreamed of ruling the whole world, to- 
gether with Napoleon. Even after Napoleon had been exiled to St. 
Helena, Alexander pondered with a sense of mission, the “liberation 
of Europe”, in those days a recurrent idea on the shores of the 
Neva. The “Holy Alliance’, concluded with Austria and Prussia 
upon his urging in Paris, bears meaningful testimony to this. 

Alexander made public this religiously embellished political 
document without having formally notified his allies, in the “year 
of grace” 1815 on the 14/26 of September; here he also mentioned 
the orthodox date, thereby stressing the Russian character of this 
“holy” alliance. 

Even in the choice of words the spirit of this agreement is in- 
dubitably Russian, since it speaks of “brother” and “brotherhood”, 
i.e. of concepts which belong to the traditional Slavic and messia- 
nistic vocabulary. In accordance with Alexander’s special wish, the 
signatories were characterized as “plenipotentiaries of providence” 
which also shows clearly that the spirit of this “alliance” hailed 
from the monastery of Pskov and was destined to penetrate Euro- 
pean politics. It would, however, be a mistake to assume that this 
“holy” agreement had been Alexander’s own creation; just as in some 
other cases of this kind, we have to ask ourselves: Who is the woman 
behind this.? In this case it was Juliane von Kruedener. 


Juliana von Kruedener (1764-1824) 

She was descended from a German family from the vicinity of 
Essen, whence her ancestors had found their way to Russia. Born 
in Riga, Latvia, in 1764, Juliana at the age of 18 married Baron von 
Kruedener, who had studied in Leipzig and had later met Helvetius 
in Paris. 
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Well endowed by her family, the young baroness led a luxurious 
life, travelling endlessly; with her “dances of the veil” she shocked 
high society. Even though educated only superficially, she undertook 
to put herself on a par with Madame de Stael (1766-1817), but, de- 
spite her fickle ambition, did not outshine, with her autobiographic- 
al novel “Valerie” (1803) de Staeh!’s “Delphine” though she had 
ordered amorous second-rate poets to write hymns of praise about it. 

In 1804, during her perfumed roaming, she had her “Damascus” 
when she saw a man dying. Deeply affected by this experience she 
first joined the “Moravian Brethren (Herrenhuter)” but later de- 
voted herself to a mysticism of a most personal kind. 

From then on she wandered, preaching, through many countries, 
including Switzerland where her son acted as a Russian diplomat. 
In 1805, in Basel, she met Spittler, a man from Wuerttemberg with 
whom she established the “Treaties Society” (1782-1867). Even 
more important to her was Friedrich Lachenal (1772-1854), rector 
of the university, whom she influenced in a fateful way. 

Lachenal, whose path the historian Dr. G. A. Wanner deter- 
mined, first acquired his doctorate in medicine, then taught logic 
and metaphysics and in the process wound up in the undertow of 
Mme von Kruedener’s “mission sainte”’. On January 24, 1816 the 
City of Basel expelled her because of the disorder her “awakening 
sermons” had caused; the professor followed her to Grenzach, her 
temporaty abode, but was arrested and sent back to Basel where, by 
council decision, he was confined. Lachenal then devoted the fol- 
lowing decades to the study of the Bible and theosophical books and, 
in 1838, on their basis published “A Look Beyond the Grave (about 
the abode of souls after death)”, a 781-page work based on these 
studies. He was also a member of a community which was convinced 
that eschatological events will soon take place, in expectation of 
which they also practiced clairvoyance. He died in 1854, in his city 
whose cool objectivity did not please him at all. 

Madame Kruedener, however, was not at all distracted by such 
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failures as her appearance in Baden-Baden before royal highnesses 
shows. In this fashionable resort she let herself be admired as proph- 
etess”, as “sunwoman”, even as “Mrs. God”. 

Reaching ever higher she finally dared to approach Czar Alex- 
ander I, thereby getting into “history’s highlight”. At the time Na- 
poleon invaded Russia, Alexander I, thrilled by the visions from 
Pskov, had devoted himself to religion so fervently that the noble 
itinerant preacher had no difficulty approaching him when he was 
holding court in Heilbronn. 

During a long conversation “she talked to him so audaciously 
that he was quite contrite”. She characterized herself as a “great sin- 
ner”, who, however, had achieved forgiveness through the cross. 
When the czar moved to Heidelberg, she followed him there too; he 
visited her in her apartment every other day “in order to read the 
Bible with her”. She even followed him to Paris where she inspired 
him to create a “holy alliance”; part of this text was drafted at 
her desk. 

After the final defeat of Napoleon the czat’s enthusiasm for 
his “ptrophetess” cooled off. Then, when a cartoon appeared in 
London, depicting him as her tool, he renounced her and banished 
her from St. Petersburg. Since she already was seriously ill at that 
time, she sought a cure in the Crimea but died there, in a Tartar 
colony, in December 1824. 

It is true that Alexander lost himself frequently in a nebulous 
mysticism but still he was a clearsighted realist in his truly Russian 
expansion toward the sea; in this respect he followed unflinchingly 
the aims of Peter and of his grandmother Catherine. Thus he used 
his total strength in order to conquer the Turks, to reach the Medi- 
terranean through the Dardanelles and then to gain, through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, access to the Atlantic—that wide Atlantic which 
entices towards the other shore. 
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6- Slavic racism 


When Catherine II died, toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an entire epoch ended. With rising romanticism a self-assurance 
of the population developed, contrary to dynastic domination and 
aimed at self-determination. Thus a kind of racism developed which 
in the form of multi-colored nationalism dominated almost entirely 
the nineteenth century. It was therefore to be expected that racially 
related nations would get together in order to develop their identity 
in more fruitful ways. Thus began the period of the Slavs who en- 
deavored to create their spiritual and, if possible, their political home 
in Pan-Slavism. 


The first impulse apparently was given in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the Croatian Kryzhanin who put together a Pan-Slavistic 
language, in order to help the collaboration of all Slavic tribes. The 
time, however, was not yet ripe for this, and therefore the Slavs had 
to wait for an entire century until the Germans Schloezet (1735- 
1809) and Herder (1744-1803) in their love for the Slavs continued 
Kryzhanin’s work with such devotion that the mockers were not the 
only ones who referred to Pan-Slavism as the “German invention’. 
Following their path even such a well known German writer as 
Goethe took the opportunity to write a favorable review of a collec- 
tion of Slovenian songs. Following that, in 1821, the writer Kollar 
wrote an article for the magazine “Traditions of the History of our 
Times”, published by Heinrich Zschokke in Switzerland; in this 
atticle Kollar denounced the oppression of his Slovakian compatriots. 
Zschokke did this because he himself was of Slavic (Czech) origin, 
as indicated by his name. 

In order to give this movement greater strength, the citizenry 
of Danubian-Slavic origin called the fitst All-Slavic congress in 
Prague in 1848. The government in Vienna, however, dispersed 
this congress. Then the Pan-Slavists began to look to the most power- 
ful Slavic state—Russia—where similar forces had been at work for 
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some time. As early as 1830 Pushkin had prophesized “All Slavic 
creeks will flow into the Russian sea.” 


In that respect this Russian poet (the son of a black woman, 
by the way) agreed with the Russian Slavophiles who asked how to 
keep the spirit of a nation healthy. They concluded that this nation 
would have to develop its spirit out of its own resources, ie. by re- 
jecting Western, particularly German, civilization. In furtherance 
of these aims the Russians established a “charity committee”, whose 
patron was the Czarevich, in order to support their Slavic brothers 
in the Western world. 


In order to weaken the Turks and other enemies of the Slavs, 
the czars always had an open hand for the Balkan Slavs. The czars 
still dreamed about the conquest of Constantinople which, as “Czari- 
grad” (City of the Emperor) was destined to be the shining capital 
of all the Slavs who were connected with the Kremlin. 


This connection of Russian official institutions with Pan-Slavism 
was noticed even in Switzerland where historian Jacob Burckhardt 
(1818-1897) in his “Reflections on World History” noticed, with a 
touch of irony: “One has to ask to what extent Pan-Slavism is in 
the hands of the Russian government, or perhaps even vice versa.” 
The reply was given in 1867 when the Russians held a second Pan- 
Slavistic congress—not in St. Petersburg, which would have been 
closer to the West, but in the Muscovite remoteness of the Kremlin. 
Many delegates were dazzled by the support given by the “big broth- 
er”—“the ruble brings jubilation”—and they were convinced that the 
Pan-Slavistic cause could flourish only under the wings of the Rus- 
sian double eagle. 


This impression was enchanced by the storm of enthusiasm 
about the book “Russia and Europe” written in 1871 by the physi- 
cian Danilevski (1822-1895). In this “bible of Pan-Slavism” the 
author declared that Russia was now strong enough to protect Slavic 
culture against the “sinking West” and to live for its own mission, 
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disregarding Europe. This mission “‘would lead Russia to the top of 
an All-Slavic federation, extending from the Adriatic to the Pacific.” 

In this vision Danilevski had a predecessor in the hussar officer 
Piotr Chadayev (1794-1856) who was convinced that Russia had 
not yet thrown its hat into the ting but that its time certainly would 
come. That would be the world’s finest hour since the Russians were 
“God’s people in the modern age.” 

The Russian guards officer Aleksei Khomiakov (1804-1860) 
agreed with him, maintaining that his country, having committed 
“historical sins”, so far had not been an example to the world; just 
for that reason it is “damned to await the future’, in order to erect 
the “worldwide empire of truth and justice’. In his book “On the 
character of education in Europe” written in 1852, he warns: “If the 
brotherhood of nations is not a chimera, then moral predominance 
belongs not to the Germans, but to the Slavs.” 

Dostoyevski (1828-1881) gave strong impetus to Russian mes- 
sianism by declaring apodictically: “The destiny of the Russian is 
Pan-European and global. To be Russian means to be all-human 
because our destiny is precisely world destiny.” His Karamazov, con- 
vinced of this “truth” declares, before his trip to Europe: “I know 
that there I am going to a cemetery since I am convinced that that’s 
what it is and nothing more.” In contrast he elevates his people, “this 
genuine God-beating people” as the vessel of universal humanity, 
thereby losing himself in the nebulous spheres of a theocratic utopia. 

On this “flight into loftiness’” Dostoyevski is accompanied by 
many Western visionaries and assorted bel esprits. In 1903 the Ger- 
man poet Rainer Maria Rilke speculated thus: “Perhaps the Russian 
was made to let human history pass by, in order to fall later into 
the harmony of things with his heart.” 

The Swiss poet Carl Spitteler (1845-1924) could be mentioned 
as a witness to this mirage; from 1871 to 1879 he worked as a tutor 
in the house of Russian officers. In 1888 he reported the following 
event in the Wiennese German News: “During a party the Slavo- 


phile tutor Piotr suddenly was overcome with apostolic rapture; his 
eyes sparkling, he gave an eloquent lecture about the perfidity of 
Europe and about the superiority of Russian culture over all others. 
Thus I was able to measure the power inherent in fanaticism.” 

In 1875-1878 the Southern Slavs demonstrated what deeds could 
be inspired by this racism, twisted by czarism into mystery; they did 
this by rising against the Turks, thereby also calling their Russian 
instigators to the battle field. Then, in 1873, the Russians created 
the Duchy of Bulgaria, dependent on them, which henceforth was 
considered a Pan-Slavistic showpiece of Russian character. This ex- 
plains why Bulgaria, even under a Soviet regime, is faithful to the 
Kremlin and assures its access to the Mediterranean through the 
Dardanelles, 

Obviously the Slavophiles of Austria-Hungary and in the Bal- 
kans were quite happy with this help by the “big brother”. On the 
other hand they feared that Pan-Slavism could degenrate into Pan- 
Russianism. In order to avoid this they decided to establish a union 
of the Western Slavs. 

For this purpose the leader of the young Czechs, Kramar (1860 
- 1937) called a new congress in 1908. They called their new creation 
““Neo-Slavism” in order to distinguish it from the Russians. 

Tolstoj (1828-1910) too had been invited to this congress, but 
declined the invitation. His idea was to unite all of humanity under 
the Russians and therefore he was not satisfied with this “little 
Slavism” of Prague, which in his eyes was nothing more than a 
betrayal of his great Russian messianism. 

In 1843/44 the Czech writer Havlicek (1821-1856), a fighter 
for national emancipation, had already painted an ironical picture 
of this Pan-Slavism of Muscovite origin. This impressed his com- 
patriot Thomas Masaryk (1850-1937) to such an extent that he, who 
later became the first president of the Czechoslovakian republic 
(1918-1935) developed his own kind of federative Pan-Slavism, out 
of his Western orientation, This was supposed to be realized by 
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establishing independent Slavic national states; he visualized some- 
thing similar to a “Slavic Switzerland’; he called the Swiss con- 
federation ‘“‘a classical example of strong national originality com- 
bined with intensive international co-existence.” 

This Pushkin-esque “outpouring into a Russian sea” therefore was 
a vexation for Masaryk and he strove unceasingly to make Prague 
into a counter-pole to Moscow. Between the two world wars even 
his successor Benesh (1884-1948) attempted to contrast his native 
Hradshin with the distant Kremlin, but succeeded only during the 


period of 1935-1939. 


7. The final period of ezarism 


Inspired by Juliana von Kruedener, Alexander I had done 
everything to make the “Holy Alliance” the intellectual and political 
norm for all Europe; but his successor had no success either. Nicho- 
las I (born 1796; 1825-1855) tried everything to realize the propo- 
sition that the czar’s will is divine revelation and therefore obedi- 
ence to the government is the highest moral duty. His realm soon 
began to take on the look of barracks. In it he oppressed all the 
non-Russian nations and the different religions; he was particularly 
despotic with the Baltic people—Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians— 
who were of a Western orientation. To him, mercilessly embodying 
the Muscovite messianism of the nineteenth century, not to be Rus- 
sian and not to be orthodox seemed a mortal sin. 

The Russian people almost died of devotion to the throne of 
the gossudar, but still this merciless “Gesta Dei per Russos” caused 
many of the mentally alert countrymen to feel genuinely insecure 
and this led the best of them to despondency, even desperation. 
Thus Tolstoy (1828-1910) fell out with everything that surrounded 
him: state, church, family—since it was clear to him: “The human 
race must cease to exist”. Even Berdiayev (1874-1948) thought final- 
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ly that he recognized “the end of history”. Merezhkovski (1865- 
1941) was convinced of the “fact” that he was seeing the “end of 
world history”, In Lermontov’s (1814-1841) book “A Hero of our 
Time” (1840) his hero, Pechorin, finds it nice “to await the decline 
of the fatherland and in its decline to glimpse the universal dawn 
of a worldwide regeneration.” 

In this “mood of destruction” all these prophets of doom, it 
is true, went far beyond the facts, but it still remains true that they 
all sensed the end of an entire period. Was that a farewell to the 
“third Rome”? 


8. Lenin (from the “Third Rome” to 
the “Third International”) 


In April 1917 a certain Lenin (1870-1924) travelled by train, in 
a sealed car, from the Swiss border through Germany to Sweden, in 
order to get to St. Petersburg. This trip had been planned by the 
German imperial general staff in the expectation that Lenin’s revo- 
lutionaty activities would cause Russia to withdraw from the West- 
etn allies, which in turn might have led to a victory of the central 
power—Germany and Austria-Hungary. Lenin also thought that 
such a plan might be useful to him personally and therefore was all 
for such an action. As he wrote in his farewell letter to the Swiss 
laborers, Russia, by getting rid of the czarist domination, could be- 
come the “champion of the world proletariat.” When he arrived in 
Petrograd, enthusiastically greeted by his followers, things seemed 
to develop in the direction so passionately desired. Who, after all, 
was this Lenin? 

Vladimir Uyich Ulyanov (1870-1924) who since 1901 called 
himself Lenin (after Lena, a Siberian river) was the son of a petit 
bourgeois school inspector, later knighted by the czar. His father 
(1831-1886) came from Astrachan on the Caspian Sea and was ap- 
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parently of Kalmuck, which means Asiatic, origin, which was visible 
even on his son’s face. His mother, Maria Blank (1836-1916) was 
a foreigner, of German origin, (with a sprinkling of Swedish blood). 
This means that Lenin was not a “real” Russian, but a Mongol- 
Germanic hybrid. 


Due to these foreign elements Lenin did not have an inner link 
to “his” country, which explains his “revolutionizing”. The execu- 
tion of his older brother who was involved in a conspiracy against 
the czar in 1887, was of decisive political influence upon the young 
stranger. Ilyich vowed to avenge him. 


After finishing his law studies he was attracted by the freedom 
of Switzerland. He used it not only to further his education but also 
to attend the socialist conferences of Zimmerwald (1915) and Kien- 
tal (1916) in the seclusion of the Bernese highland, in order to 
make propaganda for his “Third International”. It was his idea that 
this “International” should become a communist elite force and in- 
troduce an “epoch of world revolution” and that he would forth- 
with become the prophet of his “doctrine of world salvation”. In 
this capacity he was active since 1917 in the city of Petrograd which 
therefore was later named after him. He was, however, considering 
bringing his revolution into the world from Berlin since, in his 
Opinion, the Russians—“this damned Russian pap”—were not the 
suitable element for this. 


We do not have to go into Lenin’s work here, since it is known 
everywhere, but it would not be right to overlook the contribution 
of one woman; after all, not everything in this “communism-leni- 
nism” was man’s work. 

Speaking about this “women”, however, the author does not have 
in mind Lenin’s wife, Krupskaya (1869-1939) who married him in 
1898 in his Siberian exile and then accompanied him as a housekeeper 
and a secretary throughout his political activities; for she still did 
not leave anything tangible, except perhaps in matters of schooling. 
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Whatever she lacked was possessed, in radiant splendor by Ines 
Armand (1875-1920) a russified French woman, known as Inessa. 
The fact that she was married to a Frenchman did not prevent her 
from attaching herself to Lenin so closely that the French secret 
service referred to her as his “maitresse’ (mistress). 

Highly gifted, she was his most active collaborator and was 
already at his side in the Bernese highland. In 1917 she accompanied 
her idol on his trip in the sealed railroad car from Switzerland to 
Russia. She made speeches everywhere, her own as well as those 
dictated by Lenin. After all their efforts she entertained him by 
playing the piano, preferably Beethoven’s ‘“Appassionata”. From all 
this she burned out so quickly that she died at a little over forty. 
She was buried in Moscow, next to Lenin’s mausoleum. The world, 
however, is not to learn anything about this so un-communistic idyll 
and therefore the Soviets in their hero-wotship of Lenin keep their 
letters secret even today. 

Whatever the situation was, being close to Ines had taught Lenin 
that it was worth his while, after all, to mold the “Russian pap”. 
This mainly because of his enormous knowledge which he acquired 
by reading widely, mainly in Swiss libraries where he studied, even 
devoured Carl v. Clausewitz’ (1780-1831) classical work “On War”. 

The author, of Polish extraction, had become an officer and 
fought in the Russian and Prussian armies against Napoleon. While 
thus engaged he thought about warfare more profoundly than any 
other man and therefore his studies amounted to a true masterpiece. 
He himself did not live to see the publication of his work since he 
died, at 51, from cholera, but his wife took care of the publishing. 
It is surprising that his philosophical and historical reflections were 
scarcely noticed by the Germans in those days, even though today 
they claim him as one of their own. 

Lenin was different; after discovering Clausewitz, he studied 
him so intensly that he became, so to speak, a “Communist Clause- 
witz”’. Thus he quoted, time and again, Clausewitz’ statement: ‘The 
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conqueror always loves peace. He would like to occupy enemy ter- 
ritory without resistence.” Thus Lenin impressed upon his “strategist” 
repeatedly the necessity of forcing the enemy to surrender peacefully, 
by using political means. What, however, if the enemy resists? 

In this case Lenin prescribed aggression, “since the Soviet peace 
strategy is martial”. In the life of nations the important questions 
are solved only by force. Being of this bellicose conviction, Lenin 
in his well known letter of farewell to the Swiss laborers told them: 
“We always considered it nonsense for the proletariat to renounce 
even revolutionary wars”. Since Kautsky had opposed bolshevism in 
1887, Lenin, in his book “The proletarian revolution and the rene- 
gade Kautsky”, echoed his opinion with the statement: “Every war 
is an application of force against nations. This, however, does not 
prevent socialists from supporting revolutionary war’; and, con- 
cerning the resulting dictatorship, Lenin maintains, briefly and con- 
cisely, “it is not tied to any laws”. 

Generally he had a low opinion of pacifism which he, in his 
book “Situation and task of the socialist International”, expressed as 
follows: ‘Refusal to serve in the armed forces, a strike against war 
etc. is simply stupid. Down with the dreams of peace at any price. 
‘We want to raise the banner of civil war.” Whenever the soviets of 
workers and soldiers urged abolition of the army, Lenin used to ex- 
claim: “That is nonsense. How do you expect to defeat your enemies, 
if you disarm.” With Mongolian malice, however, Lenin distinguishes 
between pacifism at home and abroad: “In our own country pacifists 
ate our enemies but in other countries they are our allies.” 

Today, when we compare Clausewitz and Lenin, we realize easi- 
ly that the former is for a political solution of conflicts: “The soul 
of war resides in the cabinet. It is impossible to separate war from 
politics.” Clausewitz therefore aims at negotiations and a modus 
vivendi but Lenin swears by battle, subjugation, even annihilation, 
even though sometimes, for the purpose of deception, he will use 
a peace flute as a musical entr’acte. 
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In 1931 Manuilski, an eloquent defender of Lenin’s strategy, 
expressed himself quite sarcastically: “In order to win, we need the 
element of suprise. The bourgeoisie has to be put to sleep. One day 
we will start the most theatrical peace movement ever seen. The capi- 
talist countries, stupid and dacadent as they are, will work with 
pleasure at their own destruction. They will crawl on the glue of 
Opportunity to new friendship. Then, as soon as their protective belt 
will be lifted, we will smash them with our clenched fist.” 

In order to be able to do that, the Soviets and their satellites 
have been preparing themselves for a long time. Thus, for example, 
since 1978 in the East German republic students of the ninth and 
tenth grade are subject to obligatory military courses which, in the 
eleventh grade, are enlarged to practical courses. In order to bring 
the students into a military mood as early as possible, even pre- 
schoolers are taught little verses which they have to recite to their 
parents. One example: Sun, rain, ice and snow; 

when will I be permitted 
to join the people’s army? 
Stalin (1879-1953) 

After Lenin’s death in 1924, the most brutal among his succes- 
sors was the Georgian Joseph Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili, who 
called himself “Stalin”, which means “the man of steel”. Here is an 
example: In 1940, when he occupied the Baltic republics of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, and some Westernets called to his attention 
the difficulties arising out of this action, he replied cynically: “This 
problem is exactly as big as the capacity of our cattle cars.” He then 
actually had tens of thousands of Balts arrested and deported to 
Siberia in cattle cars, marked: ‘“Freight—people’. 

Soon after Lenin’s death Stalin, with the same brutal energy 
started to transform Russia into a “modern state’ in which the 
“building of socialism in one country” should serve as an example 
for the Western world; he did this by collectivizing agriculture and 
also industrializing the country relentlessly. 
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The “great patriotic wat’ (1939-1945) against the intruder Hit- 
ler gave this tremendous enterprise such a patriotic uplift that at 
Yalta in February 1945, when the world was divided up, the Soviet 
Union was able to become the second world power, next to the 
United States. 

After such a revelation Stalin returned to Lenin’s fantastic plan 
to ignite world revolution from the Kremlin, vie Western Europe, 
and to transform his own plan of “socialism in one country” into 
one for all of Europe. This, of course, presupposed the military dom- 
ination of the entire European continent. For this purpose, the Krem- 
lin set out to prepare a general strategic plan. Only three years after 
Stalin’s death in 1953 the project was ready for execution. 


9. The secret strategic plan of the Soviet Union 
(1956-1995) 


The Czechoslovak general Jan Sejna (born 1927) who for years 
had worked in the highest military offices in Prague, escaped: in 
Februaty 1968 and requested political asylum in the U.S.A. in order 
to put his unique knowledge about this secret strategic plan at the 
disposal of the Pentagon. 

In order to make this knowledge accessible to the free world, 
he published a book in London in 1982, under the title “We will 
bury you”, This is the “prophecy” which Chrushchev, top leader 
of the Soviet Union (1956-1964) hurled at his American adversaries. 

In this unmasking Sejna not. only characterizes the most impor- 
tant leaders from Lenin to Brezhnev but also discloses their strategic 
aims, designed, first of all, to defeat the West. 

This plan begins with the year 1956 and describes, in four 
phases, the main actions which are necessary in order to reach these 


goals by 1995. 
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In the third place, which should lead to the fourth and last 
after 1972, military sources behind the Iron Curtain describe the 
contemporary situation as follows: “Since 1963 the Soviet Union 
has been planning a general attack on Western Europe. The Rhine 
is to be reached within three days, the Atlantic within a week, with- 
out regard to neutral countries. The tasks of the units have been 
outlined down to the smallest detail. Mayors, district chiefs, politi- 
cal commisars, police chiefs, judges have already been named and 
on day X will take over power in Western Europe. Food ration cards, 
orders, placards have been printed in German and in French. “Black 
lists” have been drawn on the basis of which 10,000 persons in 
Germany, France and Switzerland are to be arrested and sentenced 
within 24 hours. Agents whose duty will be to take over or to put 
out of commission railroad stations, bridges, radio and TV stations 
are already in their assigned places.” 


This quotation does not appear verbatim in Sajna’s revelations, 
but it is what he says. 


On page 12x of his 1982 disclosure Sejna discusses the political 
and military situation in Switzerland. Here the Soviet general staff 
states the following: “We consider Switzerland to be a bourgeois 
state and therefore a fundamental part of the capitalist system. Our 
decision is based on the assumption that we would not have a chance 
to introduce socialism into Switzerland by peaceful means. There 
even labor is “aristocratic”, dominated by skilled laborers who are 
even less willing to engage in progressive actions than the bourgeois 
middle class.” 


“Be this as it may, until 1963 our military plans respected Swiss 
neutrality as well as that of Austria and Sweden. Then, however, 
Soviet marshal Malinowski told us that this is a reactionary attitude 
because in the coming struggle between capitalism and the prole- 
tariat nobody could be neutral. To respect the neturality of capital- 
ism woud be treason against the working class.” 
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“Therefore it has been anticipated that at the beginning of a 
world war, Soviet airborne forces would support our army. This 
would be done in such a way that by the third day our troops would 
have taken all the main centers of government, of industry, of the 
population and of the military forces.” 

“Even in case of a local war in Germany we would have to 
occupy Switzerland in order to prevent it from becoming a refuge 
for defeated fascists. This means that we would occupy Switzerland 
in order to save its neutrality. This would also apply should the West 
try to invade Austria and Yugoslavia by counter-attacking the War- 
Saw pact.” 


10. The stages of Russian Expansion 


Is it suprising, then, in view of this secret plan, that Washing- 
ton—and not only Washington— accuses Moscow of reaching out 
not only for predominance but for absolute power over the world? 
We realize how strong and also how well founded this concern is 
when we learn the details about the gigantic Soviet armament which 
in only few years will be available to the Kremlin for world con- 
quest. It looks—they worry in the White House—as if the Russians 
are out to conquer the world. This realization comes somewhat be- 
lated, considering that the historian Jacob Burckhardt had said 150 
years ago that the Russians have one of the strongest machines for 
world conquest ever built. The anguish of the Americans is well 
founded. We realize this today better than ever, when we contem- 
plate the steady expansion of Russia throughout the ages. 

In the fifteenth century northward: after the Kremlin fortress 
in Moscow, first mentioned in 1147, had consolidated its forces, it 
began, in the fifteenth century, an expansion northward, which 
reached the White Sea near Archangelsk. 
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In the sixteenth century southward: since the first departure 
towards the big water brought only little success, due to the forma- 
tion of ice for many months,Moscow began to search for a more 
advantageous connection with the world in the South and, in the 
sixteenth century, reached the Caspian Sea at Astrachan. Even though 
this did not result in access to the world’s oceans, the Kremlin still 
had gained a maritime North-South axis. 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth century eastward: Seeking to 
gain access to the oceans in the East, Moscow, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries pushed through Siberia towards the Pacific 
which it reached in 1638 near Ochotsk. (Later the czars esablished a 
naval base South of this point, which they characteristically called 
“Vladivostok”, which means ‘Rule the East’. 


In the eighteenth century westward: On the North side: in 1703, 
in order to add a matitime East-West axis to his North-South axis, 
Peter I established, as we already learned, his capital in the Neva 
estuary, on the Baltic sea, which means already outside Russia proper. 
Then, in 1710, he pushed further westward, by occupying Estonia 
and Livonia, assuming, after that, the title of an ‘“‘Ali-Russian em- 
peror”. 

On the South side: Russian imperialism, inspired by Catherine 
II, pursued the three divisions of Poland (1772, 1793 and 1795) 
thereby reaching into Middle Europe and, in addition, reaching the 
Northern shore of the Black Sea. 


In the twentieth century westward ,towards the Atlantic: In 
1922 Russia transformed itself from a czarist empire to the Soviet 
Union thereby, however, changing only its narme but not its char- 
acter; this empire reached further wesward, enticed by the Atlantic. 
While on its way there, the empire occupied the Baltic republics, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania in 1940, divided Germany and pushed 
to the threshold of Western Europe by establishing the East Ger- 
man People’s Republic and other satelite countries. 
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Thus Russian aggression created a basis for further expansion 
toward the West. In order to make this possible, Moscow is prepar- 
ing the neutralization of the West German Federal Republic and 
at the same time is working on the destruction of NATO which, 
of course, would seal the political fate of Europe. 

In order to achieve this result, the Soviet Union now employs 
her “strategy of fear”, uses the slogan “better red than dead” against 
any resistance and seeks thereby to create a vacuum in our West 
which is to make a Soviet push towards the Atlantic as easy as a 
walk. 

Using a cunningly camouflaged ‘pacifism’ they depict this 
“disarmament” as a true “peace movement” which enables them to 
praise it as truly moral progress, in the spirit of the sermon on the 
mount. 

That all these protestations, including the peace marches, are 
mere deception is shown by the contradictory statements made by 
the Soviet luminaries, as shown on pages 23 and 24 of this essay. 

There is reason to assume that, with their numerous shortcom- 
ings, the Soviets, even while planning these acts of violence, are 
not interested in the destruction of the enemy and his precious as- 
sets; what use would they have for an atomic desert without humans? 


11. The expansion of world revolution across 
the Atlantic (1982)? 


The Soviet have to save and to preserve Europe for yet another 
reason. The Atlantic coast they are after could serve another further 
aim—the expansion of world revolution across the Atlantic toward 
North America. That such an action is planned, follows naturally 
from the revolution Lenin worked towards, which knows no limits— 
neither on land nor on water. 
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Do we really have to bow fatalistically to the force of an athe- 
istic world dictatorship of the Soviet Union, in which the imperi- 
alism and messianism of the old Russia are united to destroy us? This 
could hardly be the destiny of a Christian, democratic Europe which 
feels, throughout its entire culture, that it has been destined to culti- 
vate beautiful humanity. 

In this, the theologian Karl Barth (1886-1968) could be a good 
example not only for us Swiss but for other nations as well. As a 
man of learning, he had refused to cooperate with national socialism 
during Hitler’s Reich; later, when he was expected to take a leading 
position in a religiously embellished “pacifism”, he refused that too. 
He replied: “The Church has to see to it that the State is just. 
This demands that the state protects the peace, a peace that protects 
liberty and that arises out of justice and liberty.” 

And further: “If it wants a just peace, in an era of dictatorships, 
the church has also to approve the readiness for its defense.” 

May this readiness be our commitment. 
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